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- Current Topics. 


Maritime Courts. 

On Monday, 3rd November, the ceremony took place at the 
Middlesex Guildhall of swearing in members of the Netherlands 
Maritime High Court. The Lord Chancellor made a specch, 
pointing out that it had never before happened in English 
history that_a foreign court had been set up with foreign 
judges, not nominated by the Lord Chancellor, but having 
the right to convict and sentence certain classes of foreign 
civilians for breaches of foreign criminal law. The judges and 
court officials took the oath to conduct themselves with 
“honesty, fairness and impartiality, without regard for 
persons, as behoves a good and honest judicial servant.” . The 
Public Prosecutor, Dr. ScHUSMANN, then applied for the court 
to proceed, and Professor GERBRANDY, Minister of Justice 
and Prime Minister, said that they wished to record their 
sincere gratitude for the trust put in the Allied Governments 
by the British Government. The President of the court also 
spoke, pointing out that this judicial experiment represented 
an entirely new departure in international law, and he hoped 
they were making a contribution towards the reconstruction 
of a world in which the rule of law would be universal. 
LorpD Simon, in his speech, saluted the President and his 
judicial colleagues as the true descendants of HuGo GrRoTius 
and CORNELIUS VAN BYNKERSHOECK, as the repositories of a 
highly developed system of maritime jurisprudence, and as 
men well able to administer justice in our borders in connection 
with the Dutch Mercantile Marine. The President of the 
High Court is Dr. J. M. DE Moor, of the Rotterdam High 
Court, and six lower courts will be set up under the Allied 
Powers (Maritime Courts) Act, 1941—in London, Cardiff, 
Liverpool, Fleetwood, Newcastle and Glasgow. Norwegian 
courts sat under the Act before their formal inauguration, 
and Greece and Belgium are expected to set up courts. The 
inauguration of the Norwegian courts took place at a luncheon 
at Claridge’s Hotel on Friday, 7th November. LorD SIMON 
said that the establishment of the courts was a piece of 
co-operation between two sea-loving and sea-using peoples. 
In these days a narrow and exclusive patriotism was not 
enough ; there was a wider citizenship common to all popula- 
tions who were,sprepared to join in the struggle. Hr. TERJE 
WoLp, the Norwegian Minister of Justice, said in the course 
of his reply that the Act was pioneer work in international 
law. There will be five Norwegian Maritime Courts—at 
London, Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow and Newcastle, and their 
importance can be judged from the fact that over 30,000 
Norwegian seamen and whalers are manning nearly 1,000 
vessels helping in the war effort. The significance of this new 
step towards promoting a universal rule of law will be fully 
appreciated by future generations. 


Regulation 18b. 

Ir would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of 
the House of Lords decision in Liversidge v. Anderson and 
Others, reported at p. 439 of this issue. It was argued for 
the appellant that legislation dealing with the liberty of the 
subject must be construed, if possible, in favour of the subject 
and against the Crown. LorpD MAUGHAM said that the suggested 
rule had no relevance in dealing with an executive measure 
by way of preventing a public danger when the safety of the 
State was involved. With regard to the meaning of the words 
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“if A.B. has reasonable cause to believe,’ his lordship said 
that, in the absence of a context, its prima facie meaning was 
‘if in fact there is reasonable cause for believing and if A.B. 
believes it,’’ but where it was a matter for the exercise of the 
exclusive discretion of A.B. the words might well mean “ if 
A.B., acting on what he thought was reasonable cause and 
acting in good faith, believed the thing in question.’”’ A 
Secretary of State was a member of the Government answerable 
to Parliament, and not in the same position as, for example, 
a police constable. In his dissenting judgment, LoRD ATKIN 
protested against a strained interpretation being put upon 
words so as to give a Minister an uncontrolled power of 
imprisonment, and quoted from ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty in the 
Looking Glass’’: ‘‘ When I use a word it means just what 
I choose it to mean, neither more nor less.’’ After all the 
long discussion in the House, the question was whether the 
words ‘‘ if a man has ”’ could mean “ if a man thinks he has.” 
He added that he had listened to arguments in that case 
which might have been addressed acceptably to the Court of 
King’s Bench in the time of Charles I. On 6th November, 
in a letter to The Times, LonD MAuGHAM departed from 
tradition in order to deny this last statement, which he 
characterised as a grave animadversion. It is to be hoped 
that this letter will not establish a precedent for other judges 
to follow. The issue is far from being personal, and perhaps 
some of the criticism of the latest decision has been induced 
by lack of public appreciation of the impracticability of a 
judicial review in time of war of administrative acts done in 
the interests of the safety of the State, as well as of the 
existence of the Home Secretary’s advisory committee to 
which an imprisoned person may have his case remitted for 
consideration and before which he may answer specific 
allegations. Moreover, the Home Secretary is answerable to 
Parliament for the exercise of his discretion, as was well 
illustrated by the barrage of criticism which he had to meet 
in the Commons on 21st October on the subject. The issue 
then was whether a Member of Parliament was subject to the 
discretion of the Home Secretary in regard to a projected 
visit to Northern Ireland to investigate a case arising under 
reg. 18B. Here again the Prime Minister emphasised the fact 
that in war-time the national interest was paramount. It is 
a healthy sign that both Members of Parliament and lawyers 
are vigilant to protect the privileges of Parliament and the 
right of resort to the courts, and to prevent what may be a 
necessary restriction in war-time from becoming a permanency 
in times of peace. 


Workmen’s Compensation and Insurance Companies. 


SoME general observations by the Master of the Rolls in 
the Court of Appeal on 23rd October relating to the conduct 
of insurance companies in dealing with claims for workmen’s 
compensation deserve recording. The occasion was the with- 
drawal by the employers of a defence to a workman’s 
compensation claim and the allowing of an appeal against a 
decision that the workman could not claim damages at 
common law because he must be deemed to have exercised 
his option under s. 29 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925. His lordship said that insurance companies knew the 
différence between claims under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and claims at common law, and they knew that the latter 
were likely to be much more beneficial to an injured workman, 
and much more detrimental to themselves as insurers. It 
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was therefore more advantageous to the companies to secure, 
if they could, from the workman a claim which was tied to the 
Act and which abandoned the right to claim at common law. 
Section 29 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925, had 
caused much difficulty in construction, but the result of the 
authorities appeared to be that if a workman, whether he 
knew of the option to which he was entitled or'not, could be 
made to accept payment under the Act as such, he was barred 
from asserting his rights at common law. The companies 
were aware of this, and to put a form before a workman who 
might be suffering from shock with no one near to advise him 
and then afterwards to say that, because he had signed that 
form, he had precluded himself from making a more advan- 
tageous claim was an act of the shabbiest description. It was 
deplorable that such things should be done by English 
insurance companies, with their high reputation for decent, 
humane and reasonable behaviour. He hoped that, should 
any insurance companies hear what he had been saying, they 
would take counsel and see that that sort of advantage was 
never in future taken of an injured man, who was nearly 
always a working man, for whom it was proper that some 
payment should be made at once, to keep his home together. 
He could not understand why insurance companies could not 
take a form of receipt without tying it to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Insurance companies, as providers of a 
great public service, should be above the suspicion of 
descending to petty and contemptible methods of avoiding 
liability for the very matters which it is their function to 
alleviate, and it is to be hoped that companies will make every 
effort to bring home to their staffs both the immediate and the 
wider implications of the words of the Master of the Rolls. 


War Damage Litigation. 

SoME important new Rules of the Supreme Court were 
issued on 3lst October (S.R. & O., 1941, No. 1719/L.31), 
dealing, inter alia, with proceedings under the War Damage 
Act, 1941. The new order is Ord. LVc, and provides that 
proceedings in the High Court for the enforcement of any 
right conferred by the War Damage Act, 1941, shall be 
assigned to the Chancery Division and shall, unless the court 
or a judge otherwise orders, be heard and determined by a 
judge nominated by the Lord Chancellor for the purposes of 
the Act. The order prescribes the procedure for requiring a 
referee on questions relating to cost of works and value 
payments and apportionments of payments under ss. 6 and 9 
and Sched. II (1) of the War Damage Act to state a case for 
the opinion of the High Court, and applies thereto the 
procedure of the Chancery Division relating to a special case 
stated on a question of law under s. 9 (1) (a) of the Arbitration 
Act, 1934. Appeals under s. 6 (3) (on questions of law relating 
to cost of works and value payments), s. 39 (7) (on questions 
of law as to whether and to what extent land is held for or 
used for or in connection with charitable or ecclesiastical 
purposes), or s. 42 (4) (on questions of law relating to certain 
air-raid shelters) are to be instituted by originating notice of 
motion, which the appellant must file in the Action Depart- 
ment, Central Office, within twenty-eight days of the receipt 
by him of the determination by the Commission, and must be 
served on the Commission at least six weeks before the time 
fixed by the notice for making the motion. The Commission 
must, unless the court or a judge on the application of the 
Commission otherwise directs, state a case setting forth the 
facts on which the determination was based and file it in the 
Action Department and serve a copy on the appellant within 
twenty-eight days of the service of a notice of motion or such 
further time as may be allowed by the court or a judge. 
Payment into court by the Commission under s. 46 (5) (where 
two or more persons claim adversely or the Commission cannot 
find out in whom the right is vested or if it is necessary to 
safeguard rights or for any other reason) is to be supported 
by affidavit showing the grounds and notice of the payment 
must be given by the Commission to any person who has 
claimed payment. An application to deal with the money 
may be made by originating summons. An interlocutory 
application may be made in any action where an issue arises 
which involves the determination of the construction or effect 
of the Act, that proceedings be heard and determined by a 
judge nominated by the Lord Chancellor for the purposes of 
the Act or by a court of which at least one member is a judge 
so nominated. This may be ordered by the judge even without 
application. Service on the Commission under the order is 
effected by delivering or sending the document to the Treasury 
Solicitor, Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, S.W.1. 


Recent Decisions. 

In R. v. Hammond on 27th October (The Times, 28th 
October), the Court of Criminal Appeal (the Lord Chief 
Justice, HUMPHREYS and Lewis, JJ.) held that when the 
jury retired to enable the question of the admissibility of an 





alleged confession of murder to be argued, a question to the 
prisoner by counsel for the Crown as to whether the statement 
was true was rightly put, as the contents of the statement 
which the appellant had admittedly made were relevant to 
the question how he came to make it. The answer that it 
was true was held to be rightly placed before the jury by the 
prosecution. 

In De Buse and Others v. McCarty on 29th October (The 
Times, 30th October), the Court of Appeal (the Master of the 
Rolls, GODDARD and bu-Parca, L.JJ.) held that the publica- 
tion, in a notice of a meeting given under s. 9 of the Metropolis 
Management Amendment Act, 1856, of the details of a report 
of a committee appointed to investigate irregularities, which 
was defamatory of persons accused in the report of irregularities, 
was not privileged, either on the ground that it was the duty 
of the council to communicate the report to the ratepayers, 
or on the ground that the notice had to contain all the 
particulars which were going to be referred to at the meeting. 


In Slater vy. Earl of Dudley’s Baggeridge Colliery, Ltd., on 
30th October (The Times, 31st October), the Court of Appeal 
(the Master of the Rolls, GopDARD and pu Parca, L.JJ.) 
held that a collier who was drowned while doing duty as a 
fire-watcher and pit-guard at the colliery, having agreed with 
his employers to join the Home Guard in order to protect his 
employers’ property, was acting under a contract of service 
with his employers, and not as a Home Guard, as the 
formalities necessary to constitute him a member of the Home 
Guard had not been completed at the time of his death. 


In Smart Bros., Lid. v. Ross on 30th October (The Times, 
3lst October), UrnHwatr, J., held that where the hirer of 
goods let to her under a hire-purchase agreement made a 
genuinely free bargain to determine the agreement under 
which she returned the goods and received back part of what 
she had paid, the owners were not exercising their right to 
retake possession of the goods, and that as the new transaction 
was not directed to avoiding the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act, 1939, no consideration of public policy required that full 
effect should not be given to the bargain. 


In Dunn v. Birmingham and Midland Motor Omnibus Co. 
on 3lst October, the Court of Appeal increased damages of 
£2,250 awarded by an assize court for the removal of an eye 
as a result of the defendants’ negligence to £4,250, on the 
ground that sympathetic troubles had developed in the other 
eye as a result of the plaintiff's injuries and he was now 
totally blind. 

In Liversidge v. Anderson and Others on 3rd November 
(see p. 439 of this issue), the House of Lords (LORD MAUGHAM, 
LorD MACMILLAN, LORD WRIGHT and LORD ROMER—LORD 
ATKIN dissenting) held that a plaintiff in an action for damages 
for false imprisonment against a Home Secretary in respect of 
action under reg. 18B of the Defence (General) Regulations, 
1939, was not entitled to particulars of the grounds on which 
the Home Secretary had reason to believe that the plaintiff 
was a person of hostile associations and of the grounds on 
which he had reasonable cause to believe that by reason of those 
associations it was necessary to exercise control over him as the 
onus was not on the defendant to prove these matters. 

In In re an Arbitration between N.V. Gebr. Van Udeus 
Scheepvaart en Agentus Maatschappij and v/o Sovfracht on 
5th November (The Times, 6th November), the Court of 
Appeal (the Master of the Rolls, GODDARD and DU PARCaQ, 
L.JJ.) held that where a charter-party of 11th August, 1939, 
between Dutch shipowners and Russian charterers provided 
for arbitration in London, and Holland later became enemy 
occupied territory, the shipowners were not enemies at 
common law but must be eneinies within the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, 1939, unless they came within the proviso to 
s. 1. The Custodian of Enemy Property had written stating 
that there was no objection to the continuance of proceedings, 
but the court held that that was not an authority which 
satisfied the proviso, and an authority from the Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury was irregular in that it purported 
to be retrospective. The charterers agreed to treat the matter 
as though the original application had been made subsequent 
to the proper authority being given, and the appeal was 
dismissed without costs on either side. 

In Churcher v. Reeves on 6th November (The Times, 7th 
November), a Divisional Court (the Lord Chief Justice, 
HUMPHREYS and Lewis, JJ.) held that on a charge of 
unlawfully selling milk deficient in milk-solids not milk-fat, 
contrary to s. 3 of the Food and Drugs Act, 1938, where the 
defendant showed that lack of dairy cake could account for 
the fat deficiency, there was evidence on which the justices 
could find that the milk was genuine within art. 2 of the Sale 
of Milk Regulations, 1939, and that there was no need to 
prove impossibility of access to the place where the milk 
was kept. 
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Landlord and Tenant Notebook. 


War Damage: Effect of Disclaimer on Right to 
Compensation. 
A PROBLEM which is puzzling many practitioners is illustrated 
by the following hypothetical case, supplied by a correspondent : 

*Take the case of a property let on building lease for ninety- 
nine years at a ground rent of £20 a year, and of which sixty 
years were still to run in 1941, when the. buildings were 
entirely destroyed by air-raid damage. 

In 1939 the property as a freehold property was worth 
£2,000, of which the freehold ground rent on the basis of 
twenty-five years’ purchase was worth £500 and the leasehold 
interest worth £1,500. 

After the air-raid damage the property is worth £506. 

It will cost £3,000 to make good the damage. 

In these circumstances it is assumed that the War Damage 
Commission will at’ some time in the future make a value 
payment. 

What is the leaseholder to do ? 
ground rent or is he to disclaim ? 

If he disclaims either~voluntarily or as a result of a notice 
to elect, does he still get his £1,500, or does he get practically 
nothing, in view of the provisions of s. 9 (3) of the War 
Damage Act, 1941 ? 

If he gets practically nothing, who gets the £1,500 repre- 
senting the difference between the value of the property 
freehold immediately before damage or 1939 value and the 
value of the property immediately after the damage ? 

If he gets the £1,500, is there anything to prevent him, 
provided no notice to elect has been served upon him by the 
freeholder, from disclaiming his lease after he has received his 
compensation ? ”’ 

I made a fleeting reference to this kind of problem when 
discussing the amendments effected by the Landlord and 
Tenant (War Damage) ‘ange ggg Act, 1941, in the 
‘** Notebook ” of 11th October (85 Sor. J. 40: 3), observing that 
it was causing embarrassment; and if 1 am no nearer to a 
solution I can but plead that I have never come across a 
particular provision in a statute which seems so much at 
variance with the object of the enactment as a whole. 

The Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) Act, 1939, made 
special provision for ground leases. The definition (to be found 
in s. 24), the machinery for determining whether it applied 
(s. 15), and the special provisions themselves (s. 3) which 
directed the court, when deciding whether it was equitable to 
allow disclaimer, to consider leneth of residue and relation of 


Is he to go on paying his 


rent to annual value, warranted the inference that the 
legislature was proceeding upon the following intelligible 


principle : a ground lease, while it effects the relationship of 
landlord and tenant, is essentially a sale pro tanto, the lessee 
being temporarily more in the position of a freeholder than 
in that of a tenant paying a rack rent; but the landlord, who 
does not receive periodical payments representing the letting 
value of the premises during the term, is compensated for not 
doing so by the premium he received or by the increased value 
of the asset he looks forward to rec eiving. 

But when it passed the Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) 
(Amendment) Act, 1941, the legislature appears to have 
thought that another measure which be had recently enacted, 
namely, the War Damage Act, 1941, had settled the difficult Vy 
so satisfactorily that there was no camer any need for judges 
to have to consider each case on its merits, and the new Act 
abolished the special provisions. 

At first sight. s. 9 (2) of the War Damage Act, 1941 (the 
first subsection deals with “ cost of works” and “ temporary 
works ”’ payments) seems to support this view. ‘‘ Subject as 
hereinafter provided, a value payment and the interest thereon 
shall, if no proprietary interest [i.e., the fee simple and any 
tenancy of the land or part of it: s. 95 (1)] other than the 
fee simple was subsisting in the damaged hereditament or in 
any part thereof immediately before the occurrence of the 
war damage, be paid to the person who was then the owner 
of the fee simple therein, and in any other case shall be paid 
to the persons who were then the owners of the several 
proprietary interests then subsisting therein, or in any part 
thereof, which suffer depreciation in value by reason of the 

rar damage, in shares proportionate to the amount of the 
depreciation in value which they respectively suffer by reason 
thereof, that is to say, the amount by which the value of 
those interests respec tively immediz itely after the occurrence 
of the damage is less than the value thereof respectively 
immediately before the occurrence of the damage.” 

Subsection (8) commences: ‘ For the purposes of the last 
preceding subsection the value that a proprietary interest in a 


hereditament had immediately before the occurrence of war 
damage and the value (if any) that it had 


immediately 








thereafter shall be taken respectively to be the amount that the 
interest might have been expected to realise on a sale thereof 
in the open market on the 31st day of March, nineteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, if it had been subsisting on that day with 
the like incidents in all respects... as it had, and the 
hereditament had on that day in the state in which it was, 
immediately before the occurrence of the damage, or imme- 
diately thereafter, as the case may be, so, however, that . 
and as it was what follows that creates the difficulty, I pause 
here to observe that if the legislature had left it at that, the 
result would have been much what one would have expected. 
I will take our correspondent’s £1,500 to be the value payment 
(which has, in fact, to be calculated by reference to actual 
and fictitious 3ist March, 1939, values: see s. 3 (4) and (5)). 
Immediately before the occurrence of the war damage there 
were two proprietary interests in the hereditament which have 
suffered depreciation in value, so by s. 9 (2) the £1,500 is to be 
paid to them ‘tin shares proportionate to the amount of the 
depreciation in value which they respectively suffer”? ; and 
by the first part of subs. (8) these depreciations are to be 
assessed by reference to a number of hypothetical considera- 


tions. One lias to enquire what the freehold reversion and 
what the lease would have fetched on 3lst March, 1939, first 
if the building had then been in the state in which it was 


before the damage occurred, and then what they would have 
fetched on that date if the building had then been in its 
present damaged condition. These calculations have to be 
made, it should be noted, in order to ascertain a ratio: apart 
from that, the amounts do not matter. And on this point our 
correspondent is not helpful. He says that after the raid the 
property is worth £500, and that it will cost £3,000 to make 
good the damage. Assume, for the sake of argument, that 
these figures represent the 3lst March, 1939, fictitious position : 
I take it that the £500 is meant to be the market value of the 
damaged property as a freehold site. But the subsection 
requires us to value each interest ‘‘ with the like incidents in 
all respects,’”’ so what we have to imagine is a reversion with 
the possible benefit of repairing covenants as well as a ground 
rent, and a lease with the benefit of a right to rebuild. ‘The 
question is, of course, one of fact, but it does seem that the 
lessor is in almost the same position as he was while the 
lessee is £3,000 to the bad. At all events, that at this stage 
of the subsection the lessee has suffered most and is entitled 
to*the lion’s share of the £1,500. 

But the subsection proceeds: ‘‘ in determining the value 
that the interest had immediately after the occurrence of the 
damage, regard shall be had to what in fact happens as 
respects any surrender by virtue of the Landlord and Tenant 
(War Damage) Act, 1939, of any tenancy in the hereditament 
or a part thereof (including that interest, if it is a tenancy), 
and the amount that the interest might have been expected 
to realise on the assumed sale shall accordingly be determined 
as if any such tenancy surrendered by virtue of the Act 
(including that interest if it is a tenancy and is surrendered) 
had been for a term limited to expire on the date on which 
the surrender takes effect, and had been held free from any 
obligation as to repairs to which it was subject.” 

It is this limitation, intelligible in the case of premises let 
at a rack rent, which does not seem to tally with the abolition 
of the special provisions for ground leases. A surrender by 
virtue of the Landlord and Tenant (War Damage) Act, 1939, 
must mean disclaimer, under s. 4 (2) (a), on the ground that 
the property is unfit ; by s. 8 (2) (a) the lease disclaimed shall 
be deemed to have been surrendered as from the date when 
the notice of disclaimer was served. It follows that if the 
lessee in the example put to us disclaims, the lion’s share 
referred to above is cut down to something a jackal might 
grumble at 

It may be suggested that the ‘ and had been held free from 
any obligation as to repairs to which it was subject” so 
qualifies the limitation as to restore the proper balance. 
Certainly, it makes a difference. We have to enquire, not 


what the leasehold concerned would have fetched on 3Ist 
March, 1939, if the term had been for some two years more 
instead of for some sixty-two years more, but what a two 


years’ residue without any possibility of a claim for dilapida- 
tions would then have sold for. The difference is, however, 
not substantial. 

So it appears that the considerations before the lessee are : 
shall I accept a small proportion of the £1,500 in return for 
relief against having to rebuild (see s. 10 (1) (a) of the 1939 
Act) and against paying the £20 rent annually for sixty years, 


or shall I retain, qualify for the larger share, and use the 
money towards rebuilding. This appears to be the effect. 
As regards the question whether disclaimer could be 


effected after collecting compensation, there seems to be no 
reason why, if not called upon to elect, the tenant should not 
adopt this suggestion. He would, of course, be liable for any 
rent reserved in the meantime, 
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The Solicitors’ Act, 1941. 


On Wednesday, llth November, Mr. T. G. Lunn, the Secretary of 
The Law Society, held a press conference on the subject of the new 
Solicitors’ Act, which received the Royal Assent that very day. 
Mr. Lund rightly described the provisions of the Act as revolutionary 
for this country. Before they are considered in detail, the history of 
the Act may be briefly reviewed. 

In 1938 a Bill introduced in the House of Lords on behalf of The 
Law Society was submitted to a joint select committee of both Houses. 
While the Bill was being examined, the council of the Society decided, 
in view of a particularly bad case of defaleation which had received 
considerable publicity, that further steps should be taken to restore 
public confidence, and they accordingly made certain proposals for 
strengthening the Bill in the course of their evidence before the 
committee. The committee, in consequence, reported in favour of the 
Bill as drafted, approved the council’s proposals in principle, and 
recommended that provision should be made for annual examination 


of solicitors’ accounts and also, if practicable, the establishment of a> 


compensation fund from which the council of The Law Society. could 
make grants to any person who suffered loss through the dishonesty 
of a solicitor. The Bill of 1938 was accordingly withdrawn to enable 
the Society to prepare a new Bill embodying the suggestions of the 
committee. After some delay that Bill was introduced in the House 
of Lords by Lord Wright, was passed through that House, slightly 
amended in the Commons, and so has now become law. 

To consider the most important provisions of the Act, by s. 1 every 
solicitor has once a year to deliver to The Law Society a certificate by 
a qualified accountant that the solicitor has complied with the Solicitors’ 
Accounts Rules, which require him to keep his clients’ moneys in a 
bank account separate from his own and to keep proper books of 
account. Owing to the present reduction in accountants’ staffs, 
an amendment had to be moved during the passage of the Bill 
postponing the operation of that clause to a date to be fixed by the 
Lord Chancellor after the war. 

A fund for the compensation of members of the public who suffer 
loss from the dishonesty of a solicitor is established by s. 2 and the 
Ist Sched. The section provides that rules may be made for the 
administration of the fund, for the purpose of which a compulsory 
levy not exceeding £5 may be made annually on solicitors as a condition 
of their obtaining their practising certificates. The preliminary arrange- 
ments and the necessary rules under the section having been made, 
the section will be brought into operation on a date to be fixed by the 
Lord Chancellor. Grants out of the fund can only be made in respect 
of losses discovered after the section comes into force, and notice of 
any loss must be given within a time-limit to be fixed hv the Rules. 
That gives the council of the Society an opportunity of inspecting 
accounts and stopping further defaults. 

By s. 3 membership of the Society is made compulsory. It may be 
noted in passing that the Society's members number some 11,000, 
although at least 4,500 solicitors are now in the armed forces. The 
total number of practising solicitors is about 16,000. This section also 
is not to come into force until a date to be fixed by the Lord Chancellor 
after being satisfied that the proposal has the approval of a two-thirds 
majority of practising solicitors, whether members of the Society or not. 

Section 5 requires every solicitor, besides having to produce an 
accountant’s certificate, to make personally each year a declaration 
that he has conformed with the Accounts Rules. Section 16 enables 
the Disciplinary Committee of the Society to make an order prohibiting 
any solicitor from employing without the leave of the Society any 
clerk who has been guilty of dishonesty. By s. 18 the Society may 
make rules concerning the keeping of proper books and a separate 
bank account for trust moneys which a solicitor holds as a trustee in 
cases where he is either the sole trustee or a trustee having only a 
partner or clerk. The section also empowers the society to inspect the 
accounts. 

Commenting on these provisions, Mr. Lund observed that two 
outstanding features of the Act were the check provided in s. 1 and 
the compensation fund established by s. 2. Both provisions were new 
to this country, although similar provisions had been in force in 
New Zealand and a number of States in Australia for some years. 

Questioned as to the extent to which it was hoped to meet individual 
losses out of the fund, Mr. Lund pointed out that it was expected that 
s. 1 would have the effect of greatly diminishing the number of 
defalcations, especially as the section was reinforced by s. 5, for a 
solicitor who signed a false declaration under the latter section could 
be prosecuted. To the extent to which defalcations persisted it was 
hoped that the fund would be sufficient to meet all the losses suffered 
by members of the public in this way. 

Asked whether there was any guarantee of a payment of twenty 
shillings in the pound out of the fund, Mr. Lund explained that that 
was not the way in which it would work. To begin with, its administra- 
tion would be discretionary. Members of the public would have no 
legal claim against it. The average annual amount of defalcations had 
hitherto been £60,000. It was anticipated that payments into the 
fund would amount to some £80,000 a year. Thus the hope was that 
the fund would in due course provide a complete indemnity for losses ; 
bui that could not be the case at first. The danger period was the 
first five years after the section came into operation, because of the 





defaleations which might come to light before the check set up by s. 1 
became effective. The policy at first would be to consider applications 
for compensation on their merits. Hard cases would receive preference. 
A system might conceivably be adopted whereby applications in respect 
of losses of £500 or less were met in full from the outset. 

Replying to questions regarding applications left partially unsatisfied 
at the end of a given year, Mr. Lund explained that those balances 
would come up for consideration on their merits in the ensuing year 
pari passu with new cases arising for consideration. It was not intended 
that balances left over from the previous year should constitute 
anything in the nature of a first charge on the fund in the next year. 

Mr. Lund also dwelt on the value of the provision in s. 16 with regard 
to the employment by a solicitor of a clerk who had been guilty of 
dishonesty. It was not desired to question the probity of managing 
clerks as a body, but the fact was that cases had come to light where 
a managing clerk had been consecutively employed by several 
different solicitors in respect of all of whom defalcations had later 
been proved. 

It is important and only fair to a great profession not only to view 
in its true proportion this question of solicitors’ defalcations, but also 
to appreciate that the new Act is a great gesture made to the public 
by the profession itself spontaneously, and not in consequence of any 
pressure from outside; a gesture, it may be added, which has been 
decided on not without considerable heart-searching. 

There is a real danger that the number and extent of defalcations 
may be exaggerated in the mind of the public. In fact, the evidence 
given before the joint select committee showed that the proportion of 
cases of defaulting solicitors was less than one in a thousand in any 
year of those taking out practising certificates. 

The wrong impression is perhaps the result of the publicity given to 
cases of default. It is not rare for the same solicitor to be mentioned 
in the Press ten or twelve times. On one occasion not long ago a 
solicitor in trouble was given publicity on sixteen different occasions. 
The newspapers reported it when the solicitor was found to be missing, 
when he was arrested, when he was brought up before the local court 
of summary jurisdiction, when the case was adjourned, when it was finally 
heard, and he was committed to session or assizes, when he appealed, 
when he was in the Bankruptey Court, and, of course, when he was 
struck off the Roll. The casual reader will not in such a case remember 
the name of the solicitor and so may well receive the impression 
that several solicitors have been in trouble. 

But the matter does not end there: The Disciplinary Committee is 
strict and impartial in its deliberations, and where an offence has been 
committed the consequences to the solicitor are not withheld. Yet in 
many cases the default is due not to dishonesty, but to slackness or 
mere muddle. Further, it is a remarkable fact that perhaps only the 
banks handle more moneys in a year than does the profession of 
solicitors, which pays about £100,000 every year to the revenue 
authorities in duties on behalf of clients. When it is remembered that 
the moneys paid on the purchase and mortgage of innumerable properties 
in the course of the year pass through solicitors’ accounts, it is clear 
that also in the sums involved these defalcations, on which so much 
attention is focused, are a comparatively small matter. 

The establishment of the fund after close and often painful debate 
is to be regarded as a great gesture made to the public by a great 
profession. It does the band of solicitors honour and not shame that 
they thus determine to preserve their shield from stain. There is no 
community without its black sheep, and solicitors may make their 
gesture not with any sense of shame for their peccant minority, but 
rather with pride in their own courage and probity in dealing with an 
abuse which might well be more widespread than it is. 








Notes and News. 


Honours and Appointments. 

Sir (Wr~tt1AM) Norman Birkett, K.C., has been appointed one of 
the Justices of the High Court of Justice (King’s Bench Division). 
He was called by the Inner Temple in 1913, took silk in 1924, and was 
knighted this year. 

Mr. Bertranp Watson, the Magistrate at Lambeth Police Court, 
has been appointed to Bow Street on the retirement of Mr. T. W. Fry. 

Mr. Justice ATKINSON has been elected Treasurer of Lincoln’s Inn 
for the year commencing 10th January, 1942, in succession to 
Sir Herbert Cunliffe, K.C. 


Notes. 

The Treasury have fixed at 3 per cent., as from the 8th November, 
1941, and until further notice, the rate of interest to be adopted in 
discounting future payments in respect of instalments of an annuity 
charged by the Tithe Act, 1936, for the purpose of determining, in 
accordance with the Redemption Annuities (Extinguishment and 
Reduction) Rules, 1937, the amount of consideration money to be 
paid for the redemption of the annuity. On the basis of this rate of 
interest, the amount required to redeem an annuity is approximately 
twenty-six times the amount of the annuity (or fifty-two times the 
amount of the half-yearly instalment). 
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To-day and Yesterday. 
LEGAL CALENDAR. 

10 November.—In 1554, Sir Nicholas Throckmorton was 
tried as an accomplice in Wyatt’s conspiracy, but acquitted 
for want of evidence. The Government then proceeded to 
call the jury to account. Four thought it best to acknowledge 
that they had offended and these were released at once. The 
rest were brought before the Star Chamber, where their 
protestations that they had acted in good conscience made a 
bad impression. On the 10th November the London sheriffs 
were ordered to take an inventory of their goods and to seal 
up their doors, which they immediately did. The jurors were 
then subjected to fines varying from £2,000 to 1,000 marks. 
Some got the amounts reduced on the ground that they 
exceeded the value of all their goods. By Christmas they 
were released. 

11 November.—On the 11th November, 1800, Thomas 
Chalfont, a seventeen-year-old post office sorter was hanged 
at Newgate for stealing a £10 bill of exchange out of a letter. 
The jury at the Old Bailey had taken nearly an hour to 
consider their verdict before finding him guilty. 

12 November.—After nearly a century and a half Wolfe 
Tone still inspires Irishmen as one of their greatest patriots 
who worked and fought and died to make his nation 
independent, dedicating to that end his gay gallantry, his 
warmth of heart and his high gifts. He was called to the Bar, 
but he soon turned all his energies towards the establishment 
of an Irish republic by armed rebellion, looking for help to 
the French, with whom England was at war. In Paris he 
persuaded them to plan an invasion of Ireland and took a 
commission in their army, sailing with a considerable force on 
an unsuccessful attempt in 1796. When the great and long- 
planned rebellion broke out in 1798 the French gave but 
half-hearted assistance, sending three small expeditions to 
different parts of the coast. The one which Wolfe Tone 
accompanied was beaten by the English at Lough Swilly. 
lhe was captured and sentenced by court-martial to be hanged 
in two days’ time. Then on the 12th November the Court 
of King’s Bench was startled by a dramatic application. He 
had cut his throat in prison and execution had to be respited. 
He died of his wound a week later. 

13 November.—On the 13th November, 1616, Bacon, then 
Attorney-General, wrote to James I: ‘‘ I send your Majesty 
a form of discharge for my lord Coke from his place of Chief 
Justice of your Bench. I send also a warrant to the Lord 
Chancellor in making forth a writ for a new Chief Justice, 
leaving a blank for the name to be supplied by your Majesty’s 
presence.”’ The dismissal of the Great Chief Justice was upon 
him for he had offended the King by his tenacious resistance 
to the encroachment by the Court of Chancery on the 
jurisdiction of the Common Law Courts and by his refusal 
to submit to royal dictation in the case of Colt v. The Bishop 
of Lichfield. Bacon, ever ready to climb in favour at court, 
had an effective share in his disgrace. 

14 November.—No historian. now denies that Father 
Edmund Campion was a loyal Englishman, as sincere in his 
patriotism as he was learned, brave and disinterested. His 
genius might have won him any of the glittering prizes of 
Church or State in England or Continental Europe, but he 
chose a fugitive’s life in his native land, labouring to bring it 
back to the Roman Catholic faith and at last a judicial 
murder brought him a martyr’s death. After being crippled 
on the rack and tempted with high honours to renounce his 
beliefs, he was brought to the King’s Bench with several 
other priests on the 14th November, 1581, to plead ‘ Not 
Guilty ’’ to an indictment for treason. After the racking he 
could not lift his hand with the rest and one of them raised 
it for him. He said: ‘‘ I protest before God and His holy 
angels, before this bar which is but a small resemblance of 
the terrible judgment of the next life that I am not guilty 
of the treason contained in the indictment or of any other 
treason. Is it possible to find twelve men so wicked that 
they will find us guilty together of this one crime, divers of us 
never knowing one the other before our bringing to this bar? ”’ 
Twelve such men were found. 

15 November.—On the 15th November, 1776, ‘‘ Mr. Dunning 
moved the Court of King’s Bench for an information against 
two Justices of the Peace for Middlesex for refusing to compel 
two persons charged with being Roman Catholics to take the 
oaths, when Lord Mansfield refused Mr. Dunning’s motion 
and at the same time expressed his disapprobation of this 
attempt to revive the severities of those very penal laws.”’ 

16 November.—On the 16th November, 1747, there were 
hanged at Tyburn two smugglers, the clerk of a warship who 
had forged an assignment of a will, and a young Hounsditch 
Jew, one of a gang who had robbed a captain, stabbing him 
with a rusty sword nine inches of which broke off in his back. 








Notes of Cases. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Liversidge v. Anderson. 
Viscount Maugham, Lord Atkin, Lord Macmillan, Lord Wright and 
Lord Romer. 
3rd November, 1941. 

Emergency legislation—Defence of the Realm—Detention under order of 
Home Secretary—Validity of order—Burden of proof—‘‘ Reasonable 
cause to believe ”’—Defence Regulations, reg. 18B (14). 

Appeal from a decision of the Court of Appeal (85 Sox. J. 398). 

The plaintiff issued a writ against Sir John Anderson and Mr. Herbert 
Morrison claiming a declaration that his detention in Brixton Prison 
was illegal. The statement of claim alleged that by a document dated 
the 26th May, 1940, expressed to be a detention order made under 
reg. 188 of the Defence Regulations, 1939, the first defendant ordered 
that he should be detained, that he was consequently arrested on the 
29th May and detained ; and that the second defendant intended to 
continue his detention. By para. 3 of the defence the defendants 
admitted that the first defendant ordered the plaintiff’s detention under 
reg. 188. The plaintiff then took out a summons asking that the 
defendants should give particulars (a) of the grounds on which the first 
defendant had reasonable cause to believe the plaintiff to be a person 
of hostile associations, and ()) of the grounds on which the first defendant 
had reasonable cause to believe that, by reason of such associations, 
it was necessary to exercise control over the plaintiff. The master 
refused to order those particulars to be given, and Tucker, J., and the 
Court of Appeal affirmed his decision. The plaintiff now appealed. 
Regulation 188 (14) empowers the Home Secretary to make an order 
for the detention of a person if ‘*‘ he has reasonable cause to believe ” 
him ‘‘to be of hostile origin or associations . . . and that by reason 
thereof it is necessary to exercise control over him.” The House took 
time. 

Lorp Mavcuam said that as the Secretary of State who made the 
order, and his successor in office, had sworn no affidavit in the action, 
the plaintiff contended that the mere production of an order signed by 
the Secretary of State was not a sufficient prima facie defence to the 
action of false imprisonment, and that an onus lay on the defendants 
to give evidence at the trial to prove that Sir John Anderson had 
reasonable grounds for the belief recited in the order. The important 
question of the construction of the words in the regulation ‘if the 
Secretary of State has reasonable cause to believe,” etc., was whether, 
as the plaintiff contended, the words required that there must be an 
external fact as to reasonable cause for the belief, and one therefore 
capable of being challenged in a court of law; or, as the defendants 
contended, the words, in the context in which they were found, pointed 
simply to the belief of the Secretary of State founded on his view of 
there being reasonable cause for the belief which he entertained. The 
suggested rule that legislation dealing with the liberty of the subject 
must be construed, if possible, in favour of the subject and against 
the Crown had no relevance to the consideration of an executive measure 
by way of preventing a public danger when the safety of the State 
was involved. The legislature obviously assumed that there might be 
certain persons against whom no offence was proved nor any charge 
formulated, whom it might be expedient to authorise the Secretary of 
State to detain. The only safeguards were that detention ‘* appears 
to the Secretary of State to be expedient in the interests of the public 
safety or the defence of the Realm,” and that he himself was subject 
to the control of Parliament. In the absence of a context the prima 
facie meaning of ‘‘ if A.B. has reasonable cause to believe ’’ should be 
construed as ‘‘if there is in fact reasonable cause for believing ’’ and, 
if A.B. believes it ; but he was quite unable to take the view that the 
words could only have that meaning. If the thing to be believed was 
something which was essentially within the knowledge of A.B., or one 
for the exercise of his exclusive discretion, the words might well mean 
if A.B. acting on what he thought was reasonable cause (and of course 
acting in good faith) believed the thing in question. He did not doubt 
that a court could investigate the question whether there were grounds 
for a reasonable man to believe some at least of the facts mentioned 
in reg. 188 if they could be put before the court; but the Minister 
must at the same time also believe something very different in its 
nature, namely, that by reason of the first fact, ‘it is necessary to 
exercise control over ”’ the person in question. That was so clearly a 
matter for executive discretion and nothing else that those responsible 
for the Order in Council could not have contemplated for a moment 
the possibility that the action of the Secretary of State might be subject 
to the discussion, criticism, and control of a judge in a court of law. 
It necessarily followed that the same was true of all the facts which he 
must have reasonable cause to believe. The Minister would in many 
cases be acting on information of the most confidential character, which 
could not be communicated to the person detained or disclosed in court 
without the greatest risk of prejudicing the future efforts of the 
Secretary of State in such matters for the defence of the Realm. There 
was therefore no preliminary question of fact which could be submitted 
to the courts, and in effect no appeal from the decision of the Secretary 
of State in those matters, provided only that he acted in good faith. 
It followed that the application for particulars must fail. As for the 
question whether an onus was thrown on the Minister who made the 
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order for detention to give evidence to show that he had reasonable 
cause to believe the plaintiff to be a person of hostile associations, and 
that by reason thereof it was necessary to exercise control over him, 
the well-known presumption omnia esse rite acta applied to the order, 
and accordingly, assuming the order to be proved or admitted, it must 
be taken prima facie to have been properly made, and that the requisite 
as to the belief of the Secretary of State was complied with. The 
appeal should be dismissed. 

Lorp ATKIN, dissenting, said that the view which appeared to have 
found favour with some of their lordships was that ‘* if the Secretary 
of State has reasonable cause ” merely meant if the Secretary of State 
thought that he had reasonable cause. The result was that if the 
Secretary of State acted in good faith he had a complete discretion as 
to whether he should detain a subject or not. It was an absolute 
power which had never been given before to the executive, and he 
(his lordship) would demonstrate that no such power was in fact given 
to the Minister by the words in question. Jt was surely incapable of 
dispute that the words ‘“‘If A has X ” constituted a condition the 
essence of which was the existence of X and the having of it by A. 
The words did not and could not mean “If A thinks that he has.” 
** Reasonable cause” for an action or a belief was just as much a 
positive fact capable of determination by a third party as was a broken 
That meaning of the words had been accepted 
in innumerable legal decisions for many generations. Having con- 
sidered the statutes referred to in ‘‘ Moriarty’s Police Law ”’ (6th ed., 
pp. 16 et seq.) and considered in detail the use of the expressions “* is 
satisfied > and ‘“‘ has reasonable cause to believe” in the Defence 
Regulations, his lordship said that in the regulations themselves the 
persons responsible for the framing of them had shown themselves to 
be fully aware of the true meaning of the words, and had obviously 
used the words ‘* reasonable cause ”’ to indicate that mere honest belief 
was not enough, using different words where it was intended that the 
executive officer should have unqualified discretion. He viewed with 
apprehension the attitude of judges who on a mere question of con- 
struction, when face to face with claims involving the liberty of the 
subject, showed themselves more executive-minded than the executive. 
Their function was to give words their natural meaning, although not 
perhaps in war-time leaning towards liberty. In this country the laws 
spoke the same language in war as in peace. It had always been one 
of the pillars of freedom, one of the principles of liberty for which on 
recent authority this country was now fighting, that the judges were 
no respecters of persons, and stood between the subject and any 
attempted encroachments on his liberty by the executive, alert to see 
that any coercive action was justified in law. In this case he had 
listened to arguments which might have been addressed acceptably to 
the Court of King’s Bench in the time of Charles I. He protested, 
even if he did it alone, against a strained construction put on words 
with the effect of giving an uncontrolled power of imprisonment to the 
Minister. The words had only one meaning ; they were used with that 
meaning in statements of the common law and in statutes. They had 
never been used in the sense now imputed to them; they were used 
in the Defence Regulations in the natural meaning. ‘* Humpty 
Dumpty ” (see “* Looking Glass,” c. 6) was,the only authority which 
might justify the suggested method of construction. The appeal should, 
in his opinion, be allowed. 

The other noble lords agreed that the appeal should be dismissed. 

CounseL: Pritt, K.C., and G. O. Slade; The Attorney-General 
(Sir Donald Somervell, K.C.) and Valentine Holmes. 

Soxicitors : Buckeridge & Braune ; The Treasury Solicitor. 

[Reported by R. C. CALBURN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.] 


ankle or a legal right. 


KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 
Hayes v. Hyganic, Ltd. 
Viscount Caldecote, C.J., Humphreys and Asquith, JJ. 
15th October, 1941. 

Public health—Manufacture of manure from non-animal substances— 

Whether within statutory prohibition against manufacture of ** manure” 

Public Health (London) Act, 1936 (26 Geo. 5, & 1 Edw.8,c. 50), 8. 140. 

Appeal by case stated from a decision of the Deputy Chairman of 
London Sessions, who quashed convictions of Hyganic, Ltd., by a 
Metropolitan magistrate of three offences against s. 140 of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1936. 

The company were charged with having on the 5th December, 1939, 
and the 24th January and the 21st February, 1940, at the Kensington 
Sorough Council Depot, Wood Lane, Hammersmith, carried on the 
business of manure manufacturers establ'shed in contravention of that 
section. The following facts were establjshed : The company carried 
on business at Wood Lane, Hammersmith, as manure manufacturers. 
In May, 1938, they entered into a contract with Kensington Borough 
Council whereby they agreed to receive and dispose of the whole of 
the house, street and trade refuse of Kensington until 1956. Accordingly 
the council delivered to the company at Wood Lane about 1,000 tons 
of the refuse weckly, the refuse including a small quantity of sweepings 
and dung. The refuse when received was screened, tins and bottles 
being removed from it, passed to rotary crushers, and then conveyed 
to brick cells on the way to which it was sprayed with water inpregnated 
with bacterial cultures. The residue was allowed to ferment for some 
sixteen days, then dried off by hot air pumped into the cells, and 





deposited in large dumps. it was then marketed by the company as 
‘* Hyganic ” manure. The company advertised the manure as the most 
efficient substitute for dung. The magistrate, having found as a fact 
that the company were carrying on the business of manure manu- 
facturers, convicted them, fined them £10 for each alleged offence, and 
ordered them to pay fifty guineas costs. The company appealed to 
quarter sessions, where it was contended that the expression ‘* manure ” 
comprised anything which could be used as a fertiliser or food for the 
soil; and that, on the true construction of s. 140 of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1936, the word ** manure” was used in it in a limited 
sense, and could not refer to an artificial manure manufactured from 
street, house and trade refuse. It was contended for the inspector 
that s. 140 (1) (a) absolutely prohibited the carrying on of the business 
of a manure manufacturer within the county of London, and that 
the words ‘‘ manure manufacturers’ in s. 140 (1) (a) could not be 
limited to manure manufactured from by-products of animal residue. 
The Deputy Chairman quashed the convictions, holding that s. 140 (1) (a) 
did not apply to the manufacture of manure from minerals and other 
things, not being by-products of animal residue. ‘The inspector appealed, 
Viscount CaLprcotTE, C.J., said that the company’s argument 
really depended on consideration of earlier statutes—the Publie Health 
Act, 1848, the Slaughterhouse Act, 1874, and the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891. Section 2 of the Act of 1874 contained a proviso apparently 
thought necessary to enable soap-boiling to be carried on. Plainly, 
but for that proviso soap-boiling would have been included in the 
prohibition contained in the Act. It was argued that examination of 
the earlier Acts showed that s. 140 of the Act of 1936 must have been 
intended to deal only with manures made from animal residue. 
teference to earlier statutes was proper in certain cases, but words 
plain in themselves should not be cut down by reference to other 
statutes in which Parliament might have had different intentions. The 
words *‘ manure manufacturer’ were quite plain. They were of wide 
scope. Any doubt on the matter was resolved in the light of the proviso 
concerning soap-boiling in the Act of 1874. The appeal must be allowed. 
Humpureys and Asquitu, JJ., agreed. 
CounseL: Astell Burt ; Roberts, K.C., and L. A. Byrne. 
Souicrrors : The Town Clerk, Hammersmith ; Linklaters & Paines. 
[Reported by R. C. CALBURN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.] 








War Legislation. 


STATUTORY RULES AND ORDERS, 1941. 


Compound and Mixed Feeding Stuffs (Control) 
(No. 2) Order, 1940, Amendment Order, October 21. 
Control of Communications Order (No. 2), October 16. 
Control of Communications (Isle of Man) Order (No. 1), 
October 16, 

Deduction of Income Tax (Schedule E) (Amendment 
No. 2) Regulations, October 22. 

Delegation of Emergency Powers (Northern Ireland) 
(No. 3) Order, October 2. 

Drying of Vegetables (Licensing and Control) Order, 
October 24. 

Eggs (Control and Prices) (No. 3) Order, October 23. 

Export of Goods (Control) (No. 36) Order, October 21. 

Feeding Stuffs (Maximum Prices) Order, 1940, Amend- 
ment Orden, October 25. 

Finance. Regulation of Payments (Consolidation) Order, 
October 27. 

Food (Restrictions on Meals in Establishments) Order, 
October 9. 

Goods and Services (Price Control). Utility Apparel 
(Maximum Prices) (No. 4) Order, October 24. 

Home Grown Apples (Maximum Prices) Order, 1941, 
Amendment Order, October 1s. 

Home Grown Wheat (Control and Prices) Order, 
General Licence and Directions, October 23. 

Imported Cattle (Restriction on Use) Order, October 20. 

Kitchen Waste (Licensing of Private Collectors) (No. 3) 
Order, October 13. 

Limitation of Supplies (Cloth and Apparel) (No. 5) 
Order, October 24. 

Manufactured Articles (Machine Tools). 
Machine Tools (No. 8) Order, October 25. 

Mincemeat and Fruit Curd (Control and 
Prices) Order, October 18. 

E.P. 1660. Ships’ Emergency Rations (No. 2) Order, October 18. 

No. 1684+L.30. Supreme Court, England. Procedure. Matrimonial 
Causes (District Registries) Order, November 1. 

Threshed Home-grown Peas (Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1941, Amendment Order, October 23. 

E.P. 1640. War Zone Courts (Northern Ireland) Order, October 7. 
[E.P. indicates that the Order is made under Emergency Powers.] 


E.P. 1651. 


E.P. 1641. 
K.P. 1648. 


No. 1667. 
E.P. 1679. 
E.P. 1673. 
E.P. 1666. 
No. 1615. 
K.P. 1678. 
K.P. 1654. 
E.P. 1672. 
No. 1675. 
K.P. 1637. 
EP. 1664. 1941. 


E.P. 1661. 
E.P. 1685. 
E.P. 1668. 
E.P. 1676. Control of 


E.P. 1639. Maximum 


E.P. 1663. 


Copies of the above S.R. & 0O.’s, ete., can be obtained through The 
Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Lid., 22, Chancery Lane, London, 


W.C.2, and Branches. 























